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Church Peace Congress at Constance. 

By James L. Tryon. 

The Church Peace Congress, a conference of Protest- 
ant churches held under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Church Peace Union, was called to meet at Constance, 
Germany, August 3-5. About one hundred and fifty- 
six delegates, chiefly from Great Britain, the Continent, 
and the United States, were invited to participate. Of 
these, fifty were from America. Owing to the sudden 
breaking out of the war, only about half the total num- 
ber got together, and these met and adjourned to Lon- 
don before the stated time for the regular sessions. Al- 
though the work of the congress was necessarily frag- 
mentary, owing to the distressing circumstances under 
which it met, a great church movement, for which th« 
Christian ages have long been waiting, was really begun, 
which, when its organization is completed, will make its 
influence felt through every religious denomination in 
the civilized world. The Catholic churches were called 
to meet at Liege about the same time as the Protestant 
churches met at Constance, but the general co-operation 
of the two branches is expected to be brought about for 
effective work in due time. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the difficulties 
under which the congress at Constance met without 
blending considerable personal experience of typical 
emotions and incidents with an account of the proceed- 
ings, much of which were improvised for the emergency 
and could not have been projected in advance. 

On Friday, July 31, I arrived at Constance with Br. 
James J. Hall, director of the South Atlantic States 
Department of the American Peace Society. We had 
understood that many of the delegates would try to 
meet informally on. Saturday and Sunday. We knew 
that Austria was making war on Servia; that Eussia 
and Germany might become involved in it, and sup- 
posed that Prance, though not England, might also be 
involved. Events moved with extraordinary rapidity. 
People crowded the sidewalks to read bulletins which 
said that Germany was in a state of siege, and that her 
army was to be mobilized. This news, however, meant 
very little to us until, in the course of our walk, we 
passed the railroad station. There, near an overhead 
bridge, a squad of six or eight soldiers had been placed. 
They scrutinized us as we came along, and called out to 
their officer to look at us ; but I suppose we were taken 
for Americans, for, although we were held up for a 
moment, we were not subjected to search. Much re- 
lieved, we passed on, resolved not to go there again. 

That night crowds with a silent, solemn curiosity 
watched the -bulletin boards. Soldiers began to assem- 
ble in large- numbers at their barracks, which were near 
the Hotel Insel, where we "were staying, and some of the 
women who came there were in tears. We asked the 
waiters of the hotel about the situation. They told us 
that they were all reservists, and had been called to join 
their regiments. We were made to understand that 
unless they responded they would be shot. We received 
from them our first clear idea of what it means to be a 
conscript and to go to war, not because you believe in it, 
but because you have to. And, more than that, if Ger- 
many is an example, the soldier has only a vague knowl- 
edge of whom and when he is to fight. He has to trust 



that his government is leading him aright. His only 
duty is to obey ; he is not to ask questions. 

The next morning eight or*ten delegates arrived. But 
by that time telegrams had stopped, no mail was being 
received, and trains had to come irregularly. The banks 
had closed, and our travelers' checks were of no use. 
One of our party, who had lived in Germany during the 
Franco-Prussian war, proposed an immediate return to 
England by Cologne and Flushing, believing that the 
system of the Germans was so perfect that there would 
be less delay and danger in their country than in 
France. Others of us suggested returning through 
Switzerland by France, as France and England were 
friendly. Most of us Americans were light-hearted, 
and laughed at the idea of leaving Constance at all; we 
discounted the war scare, while one or two, including 
an English clergyman, thought it would be cowardly to 
"skedaddle" before the congress had begun. We de- 
cided to remain, and by midnight were rewarded by the 
presence of most of the British delegation and several 
more Americans. Among these were J. Allen Baker, 
M. P.; Et. Hon. W. H. Dickinson,. M. P.; Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, Edwin D. 
Mead, Dr. Philip S. Moxom, Bishop E. E. Hendrix, 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson, Dr. Wm. P. Merrill, Dr. 
Paul Eevere Frothingham, Prof. Wm. I. Hull, George 
W. Nasmyth, Dr. Ezra S. Tipple, Dr. Henry M. Mc- 
Cracken, Dr. George U. Wenner, Frank F. Williams, D. 
Willard Lyon, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Eobert H. Gar- 
diner, Eev. Jonathan Day, and Dr. W. C. Bitting. 
There were also several ladies, among them Lady Bar- 
low, Mrs. Mead, Mrs. F. F. Williams, Mrs. MacCracken, 
Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs. Frothingham, and Mrs. A. H. 
Proudfoot. France, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries were well represented. Dr. Siegmund- 
Schultze and George Blum were about the only Ger- 
mans who were present; but, as the outlook darkened, 
it was reported that the German delegates were advised 
from Constance not to try to come. Canon W. L. 
Grane, the Dean of Worcester, and the Bishop of Litch- 
field were among the leaders of the Church of England, 
and Dr. John Clifford, J. Morgan Gibbon, Henry T. 
Hodgkin, and Dr. J. G. Lasker were among those who 
represented other bodies. 

The Hotel Insel, where we met, had been a monas- 
tery in the Middle Ages. It is on an island which is 
washed by the Ehine where it leaves Lake Constance. 
A more beautiful scene of cloisters, placid waters, 
groves, and gardens, with views of distant hills, could 
hardly be imagined. But with all the beauty about us, 
there was the next morning a deep undercurrent of anx- 
iety. This was relieved only by the announcement that 
two ministers, who were among the belated delegates, 
had been arrested as spies when caught in the act of 
photographing an airship near a German railway sta- 
tion. The absurdity of their situation at that particular 
moment was probably to them no practical joke, nor was 
it to us, on second thought. 

We held a religious service in the morning, at which 
remarks were made by Mr. Baker, Bishop Hendrix, and 
Dr. Merrill, and prayers were offered by the Dean of 
Worcester and several others. It was an impressive 
moment to us all, and we came right down to funda- 
mentals, for we could not help thinking of the serious 
conditions under which we met, knowing that the 
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mightiest military forces in the world were being mar- 
shalled for what we feared would be one of the most 
terrible of European wars* the theater of which was at 
our very doors. But our courage was good, and we ap- 
proved a telegraphic letter which our committee had 
prepared appealing to heads of the great nations to 
avert war between friends and save Christian civiliza- 
tion from ruin : 

The conference of members of Christian churches repre- 
senting twelve countries and thirty confessions, assembled 
at Constance to promote friendly relations between na- 
tions, solemnly appeals to Christian rulers to avert a war 
between millions of men amongst whom friendship and 
common interests have been steadily growing, and thereby 
to save from disaster Christian civilization and assert the 
power of the Christian spirit In human affairs. 

Toward the close of the meeting Dr. Wenner reported 
that he had attended that morning a service in a Luth- 
eran Church, at which the minister dwelt upon the 
thought that the help of the German people was in the 
Lord — that they, like other people, had sinned, and 
must ask forgiveness. They (the congregation) must 
commit their sons and brothers to God, and the sol- 
diers must remember that they are Christians. It had 
been an hour of extreme tension; the congregation had 
been deeply moved, and had expressed itself with sighs, 
tears, and religious hymns. Its attitude was doubtless 
typical of the sentiment of Germany, to which had come 
a solemn call which went to every home. Meantime, to 
meet any emergency, a committee, consisting of Dr. 
Siegmund-Schultze and Mr. Dickinson, was appointed 
to visit the authorities and ascertain whether or not it 
was best to adjourn the conference. Meantime we were 
advised not to leave the island. The committee re- 
ported that afternoon that as conditions were the au- 
thorities could not promise that trains would leave at 
the stipulated times. 

Still optimistic, we agreed to meet in the evening. 
Before we had proceeded far we were informed that the 
last train which could be promised us would leave at 
9.04 the next morning. That would be our last chance 
to get out of Germany without interruption, as at mid- 
night, Monday, complete mobilization of the army 
would begin and trains would be under military con- 
trol. After arguing the case pro and con, the meeting 
unanimously decided that the only thing to do was to go 
in the morning, to travel all together, and, if possible, 
get a special car for Flushing by way of Cologne. Beso- 
lutions were passed, an executive committee appointed 
to organize future work among the churches, the inau- 
gural address, which was to have been made by Mr. 
Baker, ordered printed, and adjournment to London 
agreed upon. Everything was carried out with dignity. 

Then came a very practical question. How were we 
to pay our hotel bills and our fares home? Our trav- 
elers' checks could not be cashed nor received for debts. 
The accommodating hotel proprietor agreed to charge 
upon his books what we owed him, and to provide us 
with luncheon for our journey in the bargain. This 
meant both effort and sacrifice on his part, as the food 
supply was becoming limited, and every one of his cooks 
had been ordered off to the war. Everybody put into a 
hat all the ready money he had, the whole sum being 
about four thousand marks. With this our tickets were 
bought to London. We were given two special cars, in 



which we embarked without any unfortunate incident 
save the loss of our luncheon baskets. Except for 
crowding and loss of regular sleep, we had comparatively 
few hardships on the journey. Dr. Siegmund-Schultze, 
formerly an assistant court preacher to the Emperor, a 
pastor and social worker, editor of "Die Eiche," a maga- 
zine for the promotion of friendly relations between 
England and Germany, was of the greatest service to 
us, accompanying us as far as Cologne and acting as in- 
terpreter and guide. He also secured for us a letter 
bearing the signature of the chief of police of Con- 
stance, stating who we were and asking that we be cour- 
teously treated on our journey through Germany. It 
showed that we had the good will of the Grand Duchess 
of Baden, in whose city we had met. It will be treas- 
ured by the British committee as a souvenir of good 
faith and of those amenities that endeared to us our 
German friends who in a trying hour had been loyal to 
their guests. 

All the way there were signs of preparation for war. 
These were an object-lesson to the Americans, to whom 
even mobilization was a thing never before fully under- 
stood. There was a soldier at every station, bridge, and 
tunnel, with a rifle in hand. Sentinels stood at the 
crossings, and near Cologne I saw them along the rail- 
road about a quarter of a mile apart. Not all were 
uniformed, some wearing only a white band of cloth ou 
the left arm, a sufficient badge to comply with the laws 
of war. Occasionally a newly built shanty sheltered a 
guard of soldiers. Once I saw a string of horses being 
led along a country road to a park where the officers 
were inspecting and setting aside hundreds for service. 
The harvest was being gathered by old- men, boys, and 
women. A circular reprinted in the newspapers ap- 
pealed to all to assist patriotically in gathering in the 
harvest, cautioning every one to be economical in the 
use of vegetables, lest the supply give out. The crops 
everywhere were bountiful. 

As we neared Mayence we received orders to close the 
car windows. The air grew stifling and one window 
was lowered, but the guard was imperious ; if we did not 
instantly close it we should be put out. The reason 
was that we were about to cross the Bhine, and it was 
feared that some spy or enemy of Germany might be on 
the train and might seize the opportunity to throw a 
bomb and destroy the bridge. 

At Cologne a tall man attempted to get into our car, 
but as we were crowded he tried another in the rear, 
but was ordered out, and as the train started we saw a 
German officer lead him away, gesticulating and remon- 
strating. At the next to the last German station, at 
midnight, I saw a group of officers hurry toward a com- 
partment window, accompanied by the private who was 
on guard. The young fellow had a cold-blooded look 
as he passed with his gun cocked and partially aimed 
and his finger on the trigger: Evidently the suspect 
proved to be all right, for the train soon started on, the 
soldier taking off his bayonet and replacing it, as he 
brought his gun to a carry and began again compla- 
cently to smoke his cigarette. Such are the incidents 
of mobilization in time of war. Humanity is almost 
forgotten. Suspicion influences every act. The world 
is managed by a set of rules to which civilization is 
unfamiliar. 

All along through the night we passed train-loads of 
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soldiers hurrying to the French border, going usually 
in a southeasterly direction. Many of these trains, 
which were of box cars, were filled with travelers. The 
horses were hitched to a rope stretched across the door- 
way of the cars, while in between the horses were the 
men, their saddles and equipments in a heap. One 
train of flat cars bore several pieces of field artillery. 
Searchlights were seen shooting up into the sky, to re- 
veal the presence of aircraft that might be coming over 
either for observation or with a missile of death. There 
was some cheering along the line as we passed troop 
trains and as we went by railway gates at the approach 
to Cologne; but, on the whole, the groups of soldiers 
that we saw looked sober and said very little. To them 
war was no holiday, but a call to slaughter. 

While we were on our journey we had not the slightest 
• news of the real sentiment of England, and still thought 
she would manage to keep out of the war, or possibly 
prevent it altogether, through the offices of Sir Edward 
Grey, in whom everybody in our party had confidence. 
We did not suspect that anything had brought England 
into the conflict until we approached the English coast, 
when we saw torpedo-boat destroyers patrolling it in cir- 
cles, and were warned by a government launch of the 
presence of torpedoes at the entrance to our harbor. 
While on the. train to Victoria Station we were informed 
by a" guard that England had sent ah ultimatum to 
Germany which must be satisfactorily answered by mid- 
night or war, would be declared. By 11 o'clock war had 
begun, and troops were marching in the streets of" 
London. The whole of Europe, so it seemed to us, had 
become war mad. Not until the next day, when fhe 
speech of Mr. Asquith followed that of Sir Edward 
Grey, did we realize why the British people had been so 
profoundly moved and were championing the cause of 
the sacredness of treaties and the independence of the 
smaller nations of Europe. 

The adjourned meeting of the conference was held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, where the great 
majority of the Constance delegates met on August 3. 
It was felt not to be a time for lengthy addresses nor for 
the passing of resolutions and making of manifestos, 
but for taking quiet counsel and for prayer. Advice 
was given by Dr. Clifford, Bev. Morgan Gibbon, Dr. 
Gulick, and others. There was a general feeling that 
the number of the executive committee, to be made up 
of the representatives of the various nations and denom- 
inations, both Protestant and Catholic, should be fifty 
or sixty, and that the general committee should act as » 
unit in whatever it undertook, especially in formulating 
a statement or laying down a course of future proceed- 
ing; that local committees, to be formed in the re- 
spective countries, should watch the progress of the 
war, and, if necessary, try to exercise a good influence 
over the press. Although it was agreed that the war 
was most unfortunate, there was an expectation that in 
the end it would educate the masses to the importance 
of- a better way, and peace would become more secure 
than it had been in the past. It was urged that it was 
no time for despair, but for confidence. However ter- 
rible the contest might be, it was believed to be taking 
place in a moral atmosphere which was less favorable 
to war than ever before. 

Dr. Moxom, who presided at this meeting, closed it 
by saying that two years of the Civil War had made 



him an advocate = of pacific settlement and arbitral 
methods. Today he had come to consider that an un- 
provoked war is the most colossal crime against human- 
ity that can be committed. He referred to the hundred 
years of peace that had existed between Great Britain 
and the United States, and cited the -example set by 
these two countries when they made the Bush-Bagot 
agreement limiting armaments on the Great Lakes, a 
part of the undefended border line of 3,500 miles be- 
tween the people of the United States and Canada. A 
century ago a great captain had said that Providence 
was on the side of the heaviest battalions, but now it 
will be seen that it is only by moral forces that men 
may win their battles. We stand, he said, for the tri- 
umph of the moral, not of the brute, forces of the 
world. The first peace conference of Protestant 
churches believed this. Its members went away with a 
determination to help stop the war when an oppor- 
tunity should present itself, and to influence, so far as 
possible, for the welfare of the future, the character of 
the treaty of peace, whenever that shall be made. 



Declaration of the Constance Peace 
Conference.* 

In behalf of the delegates from the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the undersigned 
Were appointed as a special committee to prepare and 
publish to our brethren at home a declaration and sum- 
mary concerning the recent momentous conference of 
the Church "Peace Union, which conference, begun at 
Constance on Sunday, August 2, was continued in Lon- 
don on Wednesday, August 5. In so doing, we are 
following the example of the English delegates to the 
conference, whose terse and weighty utterance to the 
brethren in England was published 'in the London 
Times, Daily Chronicle, and other newspapers on Au- 
gust 5. 

In making this report, we are authorized to speak 
substantially for the entire body of American delegates 
to the Church Peace Conference. 

An Hour for Calmness and Vision. 

It is significant that this first international confer- 
ence of the churches for the promotion of friendship 
and peace between the nations of the world occurred at 
a moment when we were all obliged to witness an amaz- 
ing development of the war fever and the widespread 
misery caused on all sides by the mere preparations for 
battle, and we have had a unique opportunity to wit- 
ness the sincere and profound reluctance with which 
the sober and serious element in every nation concerned 
has found itself involved in the imminent cataclysm. 
Whatever the immediate outcome may be, we are more 
than ever confident and convinced that this sober and 
serious element of every Christian nation is now, as 
always, moving under the guidance and blessing of Al- 
mighty God our Father. Our dismay is not despair. 



•Report and declaration of the American delegates at the 
International Conference of the Church Peace Union, held 
at Constance, Germany, August 2, and at London, August 5, 
1914, to the Federal Council, of the Churches of Christ .in 
America and its Commission on Peace and Arbitration. 



